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FRANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 

One great hindrance that retards reconstruction in France is 
the lack of confidence. France has not yet really obtained peace. 
For "peace is not a negative thing, a mere absence of war", as 
Sir Gilbert Murray well says, "peace is a state of mind, in which 
persons or nations are free from fear or anxiety or resentment, 
andean go about their business undisturbed." But this the 
French feel they are not yet permitted to do. The League of 
Nations was founded on the belief that the best way to avoid 
war and to restore mutual confidence is to accustom the nations 
to meet and to cooperate. Yet so long as even one great nation, 
such as the United States, stands aloof, there is room for the old 
vicious balance of power and the rival coalition system. Thus 
the object of the Covenant is defeated, for that object is to 
make the trusteeship for peace universal and all-inclusive. The 
same reasoning would postulate Germany's entrance into the 
League, and this, too, might be brought about by America's 
adherence, for we are, on the whole, the most impartial mediators 
between France and Germany, and therefore best fitted to bring 
about this rapprochement. The present divergence of interests 
between France and the Anglo-Saxon nations is perhaps un- 
avoidable. The French consider, not unnaturally, that the Treaty 
of Versailles, in exchange for which they gave up at the time ad- 
vantages which are. now irrecoverable, compensates them, in 
some measure at least, for the wrongs inflicted upon them, and 
gives them some security, such as it is, that German aggression 
will not be renewed. They believe that a strict execution of 
the terms of the treaty is their best and perhaps their only chance 
for rehabilitation, and they cannot understand why their allies 
and co-signatories should wish to alter the treaty merely because 
subsequent events have shown that it is to the advantage of 
Great Britain, or of Italy, or of some other allied power to re- 
mit certain obligations to Germany in exchange for German 
trade. Professor Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard, in a recent 
letter from France ironically shows England and the United 
States "whose safety permits", and whose "national interest 
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requires a benevolent and charitable attitude towards Germany" 
reminding France that the Anglo-Saxon countries are suffering 
from industrial over-production, and need the markets of Central 
Europe for their goods, and that therefore France, although an 
agricultural country and needing cash rather than markets, 
should feel morally bound to unite with them in subordinating 
every other consideration to the encouragement of international 
trade. "We cannot promise to help you in case the Germans un- 
dertake to evade their obligations, or initiate a war of revenge", 
America is represented as saying to France, "because, as a matter 
of principle, we do not intervene in European affairs, nevertheless 
we urge you to demobilize your army and unite with the other 
nations of the world in helping Germany and Soviet Russia to 
their feet." 1 

Under these circumstances, and in view of America's refusal 
to enter the League of Nations, although morally pledged to do so 
through her accredited spokesman, French statesmen feel deeply 
discouraged, and, worse still, thoroughly sceptical as to the pos- 
sibility of securing peace by international agreement. France 
feels that she can count only upon herself to take measures for 
her security against Germany, and she acts accordingly, for on the 
other side of the Rhine are five to six million men trained in war, 
with an industrial organization capable of arming them quickly. 

We have spoken of France's interests as diverging from those 
of her allies. It would be worth while, perhaps, to develop the 
reasons for this divergence. As was pointed out in our first 
paper, France's national wealth will always consist chiefly in the 
products of her wonderful soil, whose yield is not only abundant 
but of the highest quality and of the greatest diversity. Sixty 
per cent, of the population still draws a living from the land. 
Up to the war France had steadily increased her production of 
wheat, so that she was, unlike England, self-sufficing in her food 
supply. She was also one of the great stock-raising countries of 
Europe and exported surplus meat. Accordingly, now that al- 
most the whole of the devastated area is once more under culti- 



1 The New York Evening Post, quoted in World Wide (Montreal), April 
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vation, the country has again become self-sufficing as to food. 
If now we consider France's augmented colonies, or spheres of 
influence, we have, besides the Mother country, a colonial em- 
pire of roughly sixty million inhabitants, an empire largely capa- 
ble of supplying French factories with the raw materials they 
need — cotton excepted — and increasingly capable of absorbing 
the surplus output of these factories. Consider, finally, that for 
years to come no small part of France's manufactured products, 
particularly those of her metallurgical industries, will have to go 
to building up her ruined cities, mines and plants, and to carry- 
ing out other urgent improvements such as the electrification of 
her railways — necessitated by lack of coal, — the construction of a 
great merchant marine, and the adequateequippingof her seaports. 
As for her remaining national industries, they consist largely of 
luxury products, such as silks, wines, fashions and furnishings, 
objects of art, gloves, perfumes, laces and linens, for which 
there is always a fairly steady market — just because it is lim- 
ited—at home and abroad. "The result is that France is not 
nearly so much interested in economic reconstruction as other 
nations, for instance England, to whom [international] commerce 
is life blood. ... To England, Italy, Europe generally, and 
perhaps America, too, it would be a calamity if Germany went 
utterly to smash. To a great many Frenchmen it would be 
cause for genuine rejoicing. It would not hurt us much, they 
say, and it would take a great load off our minds". 2 What 
France desires, then, is capital. She produces her own food sup- 
ply. She has sufficient industrial equipment with which to carry 
on the work of reconstruction, and she has vast prospective 
markets within the limits of her own dominions, but funds are 
lacking, and having exhausted her borrowing capacity abroad, 
she cannot command credit for obtaining ready money. Each of 
her budgets since the war shows a deficit of several billions of 
francs, due in large part to the necessity of advancing an aver- 
age of sixteen billion francs a year for the rebuilding of the de- 
vastated regions or for war pensions. In order to raise these 



2 French business man, quoted by Walter Duranty in The New York Times, 
April 9, 1922. 
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sums and to provide for the payment of interest on national and 
on international loans, France has been compelled to increase 
her taxation from a little over four billion francs — the pre-war 
rate — to twenty-three billions, a taxation which is badly hamper- 
ing French industry. Hence France's eagerness to recoup her- 
self from Germany, and her impatience with the shifty opportun- 
ism of her allies. She bitterly complains that the Treaty of 
Versailles is no longer a treaty, but has resolved itself into a 
succession of lawsuits. 

Having reviewed some of France's difficulties, political and 
financial, we must turn to what her people are accomplishing in 
the work of restoration. At the conclusion of the war more 
than half of the inhabitants had left the invaded area, and, when 
in the spring of 1919 the first refugees returned to the sites 
of their former homes, they found the countryside compara- 
ble to the desolate craters of the moon. Where their farm- 
houses or their towns had stood, they were confronted with a 
stupenduous chaos of stones and bricks. To clear the ground 
of the debris of war and to reconstruct from the foundations was 
a pioneer's task, requiring the resourcefulness of the frontiers- 
man to improvise shelter, and to devise makeshifts. Yet not 
one moment have these valiant French country-folk lost courage. 
Where the battle wreckage lay thickest, where three years ago 
men clambered with difficulty from one crater to another, where 
the experts despaired of reclamation and the government was 
afraid, the peasant has conquered back his soil from trench to 
trench and from shell-hole to shell-hole with shovel and plow in 
the last and noblest battle of the war. 3 Four-fifths of the pop- 
ulation resident in 1914 in the region comprised within the war 
zone are now again settled there. This is the more noteworthy 
because the government, in supplying limited funds for recon- 
struction, has been compelled to postpone advances for properly 
housing the refugees, and to devote its resources primarily to 
reestablishing the roads, the railways, the mine-shafts and the 
factories, as well as to levelling and clearing the fields for the 



5 Frank Simonds, in an article for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
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plough. In other words, the most urgent need was to give back to 
the wasted country its means of production and of transportation. 
The people had to have employment even before they had homes, 
while all France needed the products of their work. Accordingly, 
one million people have endured living in the cellars of their 
razed houses, in dismal hovels built of refuse brick, or in leaky 
shanties constructed of green wood, while work was pushed for- 
ward, with a rapidity amazing to those who know the slowness 
of French routine methods, on the roads, railways, factories and 
mines. We hear of remarkable feats accomplished — a double 
track railway line of 88 kilometres built and equipped with block 
system signals in 114 days; a tunnel 340 metres long com- 
pletely re-excavated and re-lined in 75 days, and so forth. 4 
Coal mining, industrial or railway centres, such as Lens, Dour- 
ges or Tergnier, soon presented the appearance of the American 
boom town of a generation ago. Over a year ago, M. Aristide 
Briand, then premier, could assert in the French Chamber that 
95% of the waste lands had been cleared, and that of these 80% 
had then been put under cultivation. The destroyed railway 
lines had been rebuilt mile for mile. 6 At the beginning of the 
present year, M. Charles Reibel, the new minister for the Lib- 
erated Regions, stated that of the 4,084 factories destroyed, 
3,986 were rebuilt. 6 In view of these facts, and when one re- 
members that France had up to last year received no payments 
in gold from Germany, 7 and has had to finance this reconstruc- 
tion out of her own meagre funds, with building materials selling 
at from four to five times their pre-war prices, one can imagine 
French indignation at the official statement made by Dr. Walter 
Simons to the government of the United States that the French 
were little concerned to restore their ruined districts, but pre- 
ferred to exhibit them as ulcers in order to incite hatred against 
Germany and extract pity as well as largesse from other countries. 8 



*Le Temps (Paris), January 31, 1921. 5 Le Matin (Paris), April 7, 1921. 

6 The New York Times, February 9, 1922. 

'Germany, however, has made large deliveries of coal, building and raw 
materials, machines, live stock, etc. 

8 Note of Simons, then German Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the new 
Harding administration, early in April, 1921. 
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If the French government could contribute comparatively lit- 
tle in money to the stupendous housing problem, it has in 
every way fostered municipal and local, as well as private en- 
deavor. The Chamber of Deputies authorized last November the 
Union of Building Societies to float a loan of 750,000,000 francs 
for building 100,000 cheap dwellings before 1930. The govern- 
ment guarantees the interest. Various stricken cities are floating 
loans in France and abroad, and the hanging Virgin of Albert's 
basilica, the symbolic mourning figure of Verdun, or the noble 
ruins of Rheims cathedral make their appeal on comely posters 
from the hoardings of the big cities. So, too, the government 
has legalized and given special privileges to cooperative building- 
societies formed by the war sufferers with a view to the com- 
mon purchase of large stocks of materials at wholesale prices, 
and the common retaining of the services of architects, engi- 
neers and other technicians for planning whole blocks of dwel- 
lings and standardizing building processes. Much is being 
done for the housing of workers, in particular of miners and of 
railway employees. The Northern railway has completed or has 
under construction for its employees 11,000 houses in twenty- 
six communities. 9 But what has encouraged most those whom the 
war had disinherited of their hearthstones, has been the great 
adoption or godmother movement both in the France outside the 
war zone, and in other countries. As soon as the armistice was 
signed, generous offers from private persons, from societies or 
from committees in all parts of France flowed in, tendering 
aid in the setting up of rest-houses, hospitals or schools for the 
war sufferers. At first, many of these offers came to nothing, 
because there was no organized agency to accept them. Subse- 
quently, with a view to creating such an agency, a meeting was 
held, on June 19, 1920, under the auspices of the League of the 
Great French Societies 10 at the Sorbonne, M. Poincare presid- 
ing. At this meeting the representatives of the stricken com- 
munities set forth their needs. Thereupon a committee was 

9 Jacob L. Crane : The Resurrection of Devastated France, in Current His- 
tory (The New York Times), February, 1922. 
10 L'Union des Grandes Associations Fran^aises. 
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appointed which began its work by sending out to the mayors 
of the worst ruined localities questionnaires as to the exact state 
of their respective communities, their resources — actual or po- 
tential — and their most urgent needs. Twenty-five hundred 
mayors replied, and, with these answers as bases, the wants of 
these various communities were then made known to the prefects 
of the departments which had been spared. The prefects were 
given certain model legal formulas or blanks, and were requested 
to urge their fellow-citizens, or the members of the municipal 
corporations within their jurisdictions, either to adopt outright 
one or more of the martyred towns or villages, or else to con- 
tribute along with others sums of money which would be em- 
ployed in rebuilding. In order that poor and unadopted com- 
munities might be better known, excursions of school-children 
were organized that summer. These children came to the 
number of 15,000 from all parts of France, were guided over 
the battlefield ruins, and returned home to plead the cause of 
their afflicted little comrades. Precautions have been taken so 
that no one stricken community may get more than its share of 
godmothers, whether French or foreign. 11 

In England the godmother movement has been furthered by 
the "British League of Help for the Devastated Areas of 
France", founded partly with the view of keeping alive old war 
friendships, and partly with the thought of repaying that debt 
of honor which all men owe to France. Three great associa- 
tions are backing up the League of Help in its campaign. These 
are the Anglo-French Society, the Association of Great Britain 
and France, and the Entente Cordiale. Under their united im- 
pulse many cities in Great Britain and her colonies, not to speak 
of other agencies or of private persons, have adopted French 
communities for the purpose of reconstructing them. To cite 
only a few illustrations : the city of London has adopted Verdun 
and various ruined villages in the Meuse Valley. The metro- 
politan boroughs have followed suit.Kensington taking Souchez; 
Wandsworth, Villiers-Plonich, etc. Birkenhead has adopted 
Cambrai; Newcastle-on-Tyne, Arras; Sydney, Poilcourt; Mel- 

11 Raymond Poincare", in Le Matin, December 6, 1920. 
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bourne, Villers-Bretonneux ; and Montreal, Avion. In the United 
States the American committee for Devastated France has 
done much, its work being directed and largely carried out by 
American women in the old war zone. Thanks to these com- 
bined efforts, by January 1, 1922, the Minister of the Liberated 
Regions could report to the world that of the 280,147 buildings 
destroyed and of the 422,736 damaged, 335,479 had been rebuilt. 12 
But it is not enough to bind up the wounds of war: if France 
has been brought so low it was in part, at least, owing to grave 
defects in her political, administrative and economic methods. 
Such has been the conviction forced upon Frenchmen of all 
classes. In the first place, they have begun to realize that their 
administration — that part far excellence of all governments which 
most nearly touches and affects the daily life and interests of the 
citizen — their administration is unrepresentative of the French 
people and unresponsive to their wishes. In France the units 
of local government, unlike those of Anglo-Saxon countries, are 
given virtually no powers of self-administration. Even in the 
matters concerning which the assemblies of the departments or of 
the Communes are allowed to pass laws, the local will as expressed 
in these laws may, on occasion, be thwarted or even nullified by the 
bureaucrats appointed by the central government for the adminis- 
tration of local business and local public utilities. Thus a mass of 
details of purely local interest, instead of being disposed of on 
the spot by the men who know most about them and whom 
they most nearly concern, are thrown for decision upon the 
heads of bureaus, with the result that questions sometimes 
await settlement for months and even for years. The French 
bureaucracy stands in the way of the political education of the 
French people. It prevents the formation and growth of healthy 
political parties, as opposed to factions, so long the bane of 
French political life. For national parties take their root in 
local politics and local divergences, and they flourish through 
the common man's desire to direct and control through men of 
his own choosing the management of the public business. But 
when, as in France, the public business is monopolized by a 

12 The New York Times, February 9, 1922. 
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professional caste comprising nearly a million officials or em- 
ployees, all looking to Paris for their impulse, then the people 
lose faith in their powers of political achievement, politics be- 
comes a game played by theorists and intellectuals, and no fit 
occupation for a serious-minded business man. Nor is the evil 
merely political ; the French bureaucratic octopus has been cut- 
ting at the roots of individual enterprise by stretching out its 
tentacles into French industrial life. To-day the French State 
carries on about fifty industries of various kinds, necessitating 
the services of hundreds of thousands of employees. It is tak- 
ing over the railways one by one, it has long monopolized the 
telegraph and telephone systems. It manufactures powder, can- 
non and shells; builds ships; conducts the tobacco and the 
match industries; edits and prints books; engages in agricul- 
ture and horse-breeding; sells mineral waters; makes porcelain; 
weaves tapestries, etc. 18 Nevertheless, the French State is one 
of the most inefficient entrepreneurs in the world, for the tyranny 
of routine methods and of red-tape forestall any improvements, 
and the fact that the taxpayer's money makes good any losses 
takes away all incentive for economy. An efficient centralization 
under a great genius may temporarily confer great benefits, as 
under Napoleon the First, but the system always decays, for 
great geniuses are rare, and it does nothing to educate the peo- 
ple politically. Our self-government is often provokingly slow 
in bringing about reforms and is faulty in execution, but it 
is surer in the long run. 14 

These evils have led to the great Regionalist, or decentraliza- 
tion movement, briefly discussed in an earlier paper, which has 
firmly taken hold in France, and which aims at the creation of from 
twenty to twenty-five administrative regions, each comprising 
three or four departments. Each regional district would have 
its own capital, its own autonomous administration, consisting 



13 Deputy Fe"lix Lionville, m. Journal Officiel, February 3, 1921 ; Gustave Le 
Bon: Psychologic des Temps Nouveaux, pp. 245 ff. 1920. 

14 W. M. West : Ancient History \ p. 340. In France politics have become 
so divorced from ordinary business life and business standards that French 
contemporary political literature is full of complaints of the " misrule of the 
intellectuals". 
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of a prefect and a regional council endowed with many of the 
powers exercised hitherto by the Minister of the Interior and 
his subordinates. Questions concerning the building, equipment 
and maintenance of local railways, roads, canals, ports and docks, 
and the financing of all these and other public utilities will 
be transferred from the national government to the regional 
assemblies, and local economic and professional interests will 
be debated and directed on the spot by the men best qualified 
to decide. 16 "As there would be only twenty-one instead of 
eighty-six local government centres, each would become more 
and more important; it would be the seat of the regional court 
of appeal, the local university, the army corps, as well as of the 
Assembly and the administration. Around it would grow up a 
flourishing local sentiment. Local customs and fetes would be 
revived. Local history and traditions would be taught. Pro- 
vincial journalism and literature would be stimulated." 16 

Everywhere in France since the war Regionalism is in the 
air. Public men and statesmen are proclaiming themselves Re- 
gionalists. M. Poincard, the present premier, has been called 
the "first Regionalist of France"; M. Clemenceau has made his 
famous declaration: "Federalism is my ideal government"; and 
M. Viviani wrote: "An economic and social Regionalism can 
alone save us." The Frenchmen of the provinces are now 
determined that Paris shall no longer have a monopoly of di- 
recting the political or the financial activities of the country, 
for the financial tyranny of the great Paris banks has been as 
harmful to French industrial and commercial life as the ty- 
ranny of the bureaucratic hierarchy has been to the political life 
of the country. Around Nancy, Grenoble, Lyons, Marseilles or 
Nantes, true economic regions are fast forming, whose inhabi- 
tants now undertake public works in common or set up new and 
vast industrial enterprises entirely financed by local capital. No 
longer will the splendid upswing of the iron industry in the 
Briey basin or the marvellous development of electric power in the 



13 Henri Hauser : Les Regions Economiques, pp. 23-28. 1918. 
16 Parker Thomas Moon : The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France, p. 277. 1918. 
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French Alps be retarded by the refusal of great Paris banking- 
houses to advance loans to Lorraine ironmasters or to Dau- 
phine electrical engineering enterprises. Regional industrial 
banks have now begun to provide for local industries, and some 
of these banks are advancing loans on purely personal credit. 17 

External security guaranteed by a League of Nations, admin- 
istrative reform inviting the participation and cooperation of 
those whose affairs are administered, — all this will mean much for 
France. But ours is an era of feverish industrial development and 
a struggle for markets. On continuous industrial expansion de- 
pend national wealth, the growth of population, increased means 
of subsistence, and the bettering of the condition of the labor- 
ing classes. Indeed, social justice itself, which takes the shape 
of higher wages, shorter hours, social insurance against sickness, 
accidents and old age — human conservation, in short — is depen- 
dent on the progress and improvement of big-scale production 
and the devising of ever better means of transportation and dis- 
tribution. In all these things France has lagged behind and 
her legislation for human conservation is not abreast of that of 
England, or Belgium, let alone Germany. Hitherto there has 
been among the French people comparatively little of what we 
would call business instinct. A thorough campaign of education 
must, therefore, be undertaken. French high school boys, for 
instance, are perfectly acquainted on graduation with the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the various 'liberal' careers, or of life in 
the administration or in the army or navy. On the other hand, they 
have no notion of the rewards to be obtained nor the difficulties 
to be met in a business life. As for French merchants, bankers 
or factory owners, they have been intensely secretive about their 
business and wedded to old rule-of-thumb and routine methods. 
Industrial banks were practically unknown before the war, save 
in Lorraine and Dauphin^, there were no export banks, and, in- 
credible as it may seem, bills of exchange and even ordinary 
bank checks were not used as a medium of payment except in a 
few cities, and there only to a very limited extent. We are told 



17 See the interesting article by Marcel Provence entitled Le R&gionalisme 
Financier, in Le Producteur, February, 1921. 
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that when about sixteen years ago the business periodical Com- 
merce et Industrie was founded for the purpose of advocating 
'new methods' in commerce or in industry, its appeal — apart 
from a mere handful of men with a vision — fell on ears in 
French business circles that were deaf or indifferent. 18 As for 
the French artisans and handicraftsmen themselves, they who 
had so long possessed the most imaginative brains and the most 
cunning hands among the world's artificers, they too were 
losing their skill and taste, for the old French apprenticeship 
system had virtually died out, and apart from a few good but 
poorly attended craft-schools in the big cities, there were no 
agencies to train the industrial worker. There were a few 
business schools, but their curricula paid slight attention to 
the psychological side of business. There were agricultural 
schools, but they were too much concerned with the forming of 
agronomists and agricultural chemists and were therefore dis- 
trusted by the vast body of peasants and farmers. 

The war, as we have said, is changing all this. There is 
now an almost pathetic eagerness to make up for lost time, to 
train employers and workers alike in modern business efficiency 
and to educate the public into appreciating what this means for 
France. A business press has been created, and commercial, 
industrial and shipping publications are multiplying; fairs are 
held in the chief cities; a national bureau for foreign commerce 
has been set up at Paris. This last is a huge institution, in 
part official, to which information on foreign markets will flow 
from all parts of the world. A monster export bank has been 
established to finance French commercial ventures abroad. 
Above all, that Magna Carta of the new French industry and 
commerce, the Loi Astier, has been passed by the legislature. 
In the first place, Senator Astier's law aims at bringing back the 
practical training involved under the old apprenticeship system 
by exacting that in every locality designated by the Minister of 
Commerce, vocational training courses shall be organized in the 
workshops and factories themselves, and that all minor employees 

18 Lepain et Grandville : Les Methodes Modernes en Affaires, pp. 9 S. 
1919. 
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up to the age of eighteen shall follow these courses. The State 
also recognizes and encourages private vocational tod technical 
schools. In short, everywhere throughout France an industrial 
reorganization is under way. The tendency is toward concen- 
tration, and big business mergers are constantly taking place 
with huge capitalizations like that of the Northern Collieries, for 
instance, or the sugar refiners. Scientific management is being 
introduced, overhead expenses cut down, and wasteful methods 
eliminated. 

To our mind the most hopeful asset for France's indus- 
trial future lies in the development of her water power for fur- 
nishing electricity. Two great and swift-flowing rivers will drive 
the turbines for France's dynamos — the Rhine and the Rhone. 
Alsace lies ninety miles along the upper Rhine, where the river 
flows at a speed of six miles and upward, and the upper Rhone, 
one of the most torrential of European big rivers, lies almost 
entirely in French territory. Work in harnessing the Rhone is 
already well under way. These two rivers alone are expected to 
yield the fuel energy contained in from eight to ten million tons 
of coal. Considerably more electric power will, no doubt, ulti- 
mately be produced from the torrents in the mountainous re- 
gion extending from the Vosges to the Mediterranean and from 
the Plateau of Langres to the Pyrenees. This portion of the 
great Southern European Highlands covers one-third of the area 
of France. Already the dynamo has made of Dauphine" a bee- 
hive of industry. We are not of those who doubt France's 
economic recovery, nor her ultimate rise to industrial great- 
ness. Confidence means credit, and credit means sufficient 
capital. The national wealth of France, expressed in Ameri- 
can dollars, is at least seventy-five billion, and, provided pro- 
duction goes on and paper money issues are restricted, France 
can stand war budgets ranging from two to three billions in 
our money. 

With France's industrial regeneration is bound up the growth 
of her population. From 1856- 1866 France had an average of 
one million births a year. Since then each decade has shown a 
decline, there being only 600,000 births in 1913, in which year 
they exceeded deaths by only 17,000. In the following war years, 
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quite apart from the losses due directly to war and the deaths in 
occupied Northern France, the civilian population decreased by 
considerably over three-quarters of a million, the births drop- 
ping as low as 315,000 in 1916, while the deaths did not increase 
in proportion, so that the total decrease in population was due 
less to any great increase in mortality than to a great diminution 
in births. 19 Now that the war is ended the birth-rate is slowly 
rising above the war birth-rate. But how much will it rise? 
If French population is to go on shrinking, France cannot 
man her factories, furnish a home market for manufactured 
articles, undertake vast internal improvements, nor adequately 
exploit or defend her colonial empire. Most French and foreign 
writers on the subject seem pessimistic, and certainly the French 
government fully realizes the gravity of the situation. Many 
laws are being promulgated to lighten the burdens of fathers of 
large families, or to encourage marriages. A National Board of 
Natality has been created, and propaganda is systematically 
being conducted. Lodgings and railway fares are cheap- 
ened for parents with three or more children, prizes are offered 
for numerous families, bonuses in wages are given by employers 
to fathers of families, etc. But there are also optimistic writ- 
ers on natality. One points out that the war has brought about 
a great increase in small land-owners, as well as very high 
prices for agricultural products, and he concludes that the peas- 
ants will be convinced of the need of numerous sons to till their 
holdings. Hersch, professor of statistics in the University of 
Geneva, points out that the lowering of the percentage of births 
is a phenomenon which is now universal, and contends that if 
only the Freuch could lower their death-rate to that of the Ger- 
mans, France would gain 82,270 more inhabitants every year. 
Better still, if France could lower her mortality to that of Eng- 
land, she would add 176,000 people yearly to her numbers and 
in eight or ten years regain the million and a half men she lost 
in the war. 20 



19 Carlton Hayes : A Brief History of the Great War, p. 391. 1920. H. A. 
Gibbons : France and Ourselves, p. 269. 1920. 

20 L. Hersch, in Revue de Paris, February 15, 1921. 
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This brings up the question of national hygiene. Those who 
know France best will have to confess that never was there a 
great civilized people so ignorant of the value of fresh air, of 
good water, of cleanliness (as opposed to mere neatness), and of 
the simplest prophylactic precautions. The astonishment of our 
officers and men at the dirtiness of their billets in France, both 
in towns and in the country, the lack of proper sewerage, or of 
a plentiful water supply, are too well known to be dwelt on here. 
Hygiene, to be sure, is taught by many eminent professors, but 
these scientific men rarely ever think of applying their theoreti- 
cal precepts to their own households. Great as French science 
is in laboratories, hospitals and schools, its simplest practical 
applications in the field of hygiene have never come down to the 
public at large. 21 As a result the French death-rate is shamefully 
high in the cities. The anti-tuberculosis work inaugurated by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and now continued by the govern- 
ment, is doing a splendid instructional service. 

Closely connected with the depopulation and health problems 
is that of the distillation and consumption of strong spirits. 
Before the war there were some 500,000 retail liquor sellers in 
France, or one for every eighty-two inhabitants. It was estimated 
that the country lost the equivalent of three billion francs yearly 
through strong drink, — namely, one and a half billion spent on 
spirits themselves ; a billion francs salaries lost by drunkards; 
and half a billion from the ravages of tuberculosis traceable to al- 
cohol. According to a well-known rule, wine, in the vineyard- 
growing departments of Central and Southern France, tends to 
repel spirituous liquors, and, although these departments con- 
tain 61% of the total population, or twenty-three million inhabi- 
tants, their consumption of strong spirits was in the proportion 
of 32% to 68% consumed by Northern France with only fifteen 
million people. The ravages of alcoholism were greatest of all in 
Brittany and Normandy. There were villages and country dis- 
tricts in these provinces where as high as 40% and even 50% of 
the young men drafted at the beginning of the war were declared 
unfit for service, and this was largely due to degeneracy caused 

"Victor Cambon: Ou Allons-Nous, pp. 31-32. 1918. 
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by the intemperance of their fathers. 23 So great did the drink 
evil become during the war that the French government had to 
take the situation strongly in hand. It began by forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of absinthe and similar liquors. By other 
laws, no one might sell spirits to minors under eighteen, while 
very heavy taxation has been put on pure alcohol — 1,000 francs the 
hectolitre, or twenty-two gallons. Again, the number of bars is 
restricted and they are forbidden to retail the stronger sorts of 
spirits. Above all, the privilege which about one million wine- 
and fruit-growers had enjoyed of distilling free of taxation for 
their own use alcohol made from their own grapes, apples, plums, 
etc., was withdrawn. 23 Such measures favoring the makers of 
light wines and beers, and striking at the distillers proper, ap- 
pear to be the best solution of the drink evil. 

In closing this series of papers we should touch on the French 
colonies. If France is to become what she never has been be- 
fore — a great exporter of manufactured products with an equip- 
ment, technique and efficiency enabling her to compete in the 
world markets on equal terms with other nations — she must 
first serve a lengthy apprenticeship in the vast markets of her 
own colonial empire. Here, of course, her manufacturers and 
exporters will have preferential treatment, and here they may 
try their prentice hand in the arts of manufacturing on the 
cheap; of dumping surplus production after satisfying the home 
markets; of discovering and catering to native tastes and of 
extending long-term credits, none of which arts had been prac- 
ticed before in the French export trade. Trade follows the flag, 
and one reason why the French were ousted from much of 
the colonial trade was because they lacked cargo vessels. Seventy 
per cent, of French exports and imports used to be carried in 
foreign bottoms. Now, however, the French have more than a 
million more tons ocean shipping than they had before the war, 
and they are fast building up a commercial fleet which will rank 

22 On alcoholism see A. Gontier: La Renoimtion Morale, pp. 9 ff., 1919 ; J. 
Santo : Pour Rebcitir La Maison Franr t aise, pp. 151 ff . ; also several articles 
by Jean Finot in La Revue, ranging from April 15 to September 15, 1915. 

23 Charles Epinat : Depopulation et Repopulation en France, a doctoral 
thesis: Dijon, 1921. 
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third among the nations. The French used to buy yearly six 
billion francs' worth of raw materials from foreign countries, 
much of which can now be furnished by France's own depen- 
dencies. They could, for instance, supply her with all the food- 
stuffs, and fish, the oils, rubber, coffee, hides and lumber, and 
most of the fertilizers and metals she needs. Before the war, 
Algeria, with a population of over 700,000 Europeans, about half 
of whom were French, ranked fourth among the countries of the 
world importing French goods, and sixth in the rank of countries 
sending goods to France. 24 Morocco, also a white man's 
country, promises to be a yet richer Algeria, and thousands of 
French colonists are now flocking there. 26 

We have entire faith in France's future, for France's position 
in the world was never higher than it is to-day. The Great War 
took terrible toll, but re-fashioned, trained, educated and 
equipped her to take her place among the foremost. She 
is the strongest military power in the world, and she is the 
natural champion of the smaller states, which are threatened by 
Germany or Russia. Far from being isolated, she has the 
solid support of the Little Entente, of Poland and of Belgium, 
all of them, like herself, are interested in the faithful carrying out 
of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. An Anglo-French 
entente means much for the peace of Europe. It will destroy 
all hopes of a war of revenge on the part of Germany, and it 
will therefore facilitate international financial aid which will 
enable Germany to meet her war obligations. But entente or 
no entente, France may rely on her own strength, and may look 
forward confidently towards a future commensurate with her 
great sacrifices, her keen intelligence, and her high morale. 

Sedley Lynch Ware. 
The University of the South. 



24 Arthur Girault: The Colonial Tariff Policy of France, p. 252. 1916. 

25 J. Goulven : Le Maroc, Les Resources de ses Regions, sa Afise en Valeur, 
preface et passim. 



